OLD HAWK EYE* 
By Cuester T. CRowELi 


STANDING at the intersection of Sycamore and 
South Main streets, the Reverend Mr. Biddle ad- 
dressed his little audience as follows: “Something 
ought to be done about this.” Eloquence was un- 
necessary; one sweeping gesture sufficed to indi- 
cate that he referred to the entire neighborhood. 

Philip Merriweather, president of the First 
State Bank, made funny little clucking noises with 
his tongue and stared at the jungle of drab, ugly 
houses, some of them vacant and apparently in 
need of repair. This was the first time in three 
years that he had seen them. The neighborhood 
was only ten blocks from the bank building; but it 
might as well have been in another state, since it 
was across the railroad tracks. 

Riverdale, like many other towns of four thou- 
sand population, was divided into two parts. The 
elect resided on one side of the tracks and the 
heathen on the other. Mr. Merriweather, needless 
to say, was of the elect. So was Norman Barker, 
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secretary of the local chamber of commerce. Mayor 
Finger knew the neighborhood quite well, having 
been there six or seven times during the recent 
campaign; however, this was the first time he had 
thought of it as anything other than the Third 
Ward. Mayor Finger had lived in Riverdale all 
his forty-seven years, and the Third Ward had 
always been the Third Ward. But the Reverend 
Mr. Biddle had not lived in Riverdale all of his 
fifty-two years; he saw the town with eyes un- 
clouded by local traditions. ‘‘Something,” he re- 
peated, “ought to be done about this.” 

Mayor Finger looked at him uneasily. An im- 
pressive, dignified man, with a low, earnest tone 
and purposeful eyes—he meditated—a man who 
would lure busy, important personages away from 
their desks to go prowling about like this might 
turn out to be an awful nuisance. So Mayor 
Finger agreed heartily that something ought to be 
done. 

“Who owns most of this property?” the Rever- 
end Mr. Biddle asked. 

Immediately Mayor Finger’s expression bright- 
ened. If the owner of the property were going to 
be the person held responsible, the subject might be 
discussed in comfort, for William Baker never sup- 
ported anyone in local campaigns. 

“Nearly all of this property,” the mayor 
answered, “belongs to William Baker.” 
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“Old Hawk Eye,” added the secretary, Norman 
Barker. And Mr. Merriweather grinned as he 
echoed, “Old Hawk Eye.” 

‘He owns darn near a third of the town, and the 
Lord only knows how much land around it,” the 
mayor continued. 

“So I have been informed,” said the Reverend 
Mr. Biddle. “Have any of you talked to him about 
this?” Again he made that sweeping, all-inclusive 
gesture. 

“Here he comes now,” the secretary announced. 
“Maybe you'd better talk to him.” 

Mr. Merriweather and the mayor grinned. Nor- 
man Barker turned his head and winked at them. 
It was a capital joke, if only the Reverend Mr. 
Biddle could see it; but he was a sincere, earnest 
person and probably wouldn’t, so they kept it to 
themselves. Much good it had ever done to talk 
to Old Hawk Eye about anything. He was far 
and away the most unpopular man in Riverdale— 
Old Hawk Eye, the bargain snatcher, the bird of 
prey. Now they waited as he approached, carry- 
ing his heavy cane, and talking to someone. That 
was unusual. The someone turned out to be 
Leonard West, editor of the Riverdale “Reporter.” 
Old Hawk Eye was talking and Mr. West was list- 
ening. 

It was amusing to watch Old Hawk Eye aren 
he talked, because invariably he would turn his 
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head slightly to one side, very much as a bird does. 
His face was thin and the cheek bones prominent. 
He wore a black suit. One of his eyelids fell just 
a little lower than the other, and it gave him a 
sinister appearance, which was in no way dimin- 
ished by that heavy black walking stick. In River- 
dale, unless one was crippled by rheumatism, one 
did not carry a walking stick. Therefore, to the 
populace, this queer person, named William 
Baker, seemed to be a hobbling old man, though 
as a matter of fact he was in very good prime and 
frequently walked five miles for exercise. How- 
ever, he was nearsighted in one eye, and therefore 
often found it necessary to turn his head in order 
to get a better focus on the person with whom he 
was conversing. 

“How do you do, Mr. Baker?’ said the Rever- 
end Mr. Biddle. Old Hawk Eye appeared to be 
puzzled, and hesitated a second. 

“I am Mr. Biddle,” the minister added. 

“Yes, yes. Glad to see you, Mr. Biddle.” Then 
he discovered the others, and jerked out staccato 
greetings: “Hello, Merriweather. Hello, Finger. 
’Lo, Barker. Leonard West with me. All met 
him, I believe. What are we doing here? Conven- 
tion?’ He smiled; it was barely noticeable, but 
nevertheless an authentic smile. 

“We were looking at these wretched houses,” the 
Reverend Mr. Biddle explained, “and trying to 
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think of some means for improving the lot of these 
people.” 

“Think of anything?” Old Hawk Eye snapped 
out the question in his characteristic staccato jerks. 

“Could we count on your cooperation if we 
should think of anything?’ 

“Certainly. It’s all my property. Why not?” 

“Wouldn’t it help a great deal, Mr. Baker, if 
these houses were painted?” 

“No.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Good paint on ’em now. Terrible color. But 
good paint. Know where I got these?” His ges- 
ture indicated the houses. 

“T have heard, Mr. Baker; but I should be 
pleased to have it from you direct.” 

“There was a factory. You can see the walls. 
Right over there. Put up during the war. These 
houses, too. After the war I bought the whole 
thing. It was cheap.” 

“Precisely, Mr. Baker. And for that reason it 
seems to me that you could afford to make some 
improvements.” 

“No. Nothing in it. Very cheap rent. Always 
has been over here. Hard to collect, too. Plenty 
good houses across the tracks. If they wanted ’em, 
they'd move. Some do.” 

“But for the good of the community—” the 
clergyman suggested, leaving the sentence un- 
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finished. Old Hawk Eye blinked at him as though 
he did not understand. ‘For the sake of these 
people,” Mr. Biddle added. 

“Not interested in them,” was the prompt reply. 
“Don’t amount to much.” With a gesture of dis- 
missal, he turned to Mr. Merriweather, and asked 
abruptly, “What did you think of?” 

The banker, as a matter of fact, hadn’t been 
thinking at all; but he hastened to say, “I mailed 
our thrift booklet to all of these people.” 

“Didn't mail °em any jobs, did you?” Old Hawk 
Eye demanded. And with that Mr. Merriweather 
was dismissed. It was now Norman Barker’s turn. 

“What did you think of?’ The tone was neither 
friendly nor unfriendly. But the secretary had 
had a moment of warning, and that was all he 
needed to formulate a reply: 

“The sewer system ought to be extended all 
through this part of town,” he said, “‘and the streets 
ought to be paved. There are not enough lights 
here, either.” 

“Good idea,” was Old Hawk Eye’s comment. 
“Vote a bond issue.” Mayor Finger looked angrily 
at the secretary. Bond issues sometimes brought 
political careers to a close. And this one most as- 
suredly would, with three fourths of the taxable 
property on one side of the tracks and all of the 
proposed sewers on the other! 

Leonard West laughed out loud. Old Hawk 
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Eye turned on him and asked, “What do you 
think?” 

“It isn’t my funeral,” replied the editor. 

“And now, Mr. Baker, tell us what you think,” 
the Reverend Mr. Biddle requested. 

“Chloroform,” said Old Hawk Eye, without a 
second of hesitation, and no embarrassment what- 
ever. In fact, it was Mr. Biddle who blushed, 
while the unpopular landlord calmly addressed the 
editor, saying, ‘““Come on, West. We've walked 
far enough. Better get back, now.” Turning to 
the others for a moment, he said curtly, “Good day, 
gentlemen. Thanks for the advice. If you think 
of anything else let me hear from you.” 

They stared at him with mingled resentment, 
admiration, and wonder. But most of all with re- 
sentment. 

“That man,” said the Reverend Mr. Biddle, 
“should be brought to his senses. I believe that at 
bottom he is a good man. He just doesn’t see 
things clearly.” And the others nodded assent. 

Meanwhile, Old Hawk Eye was saying to Leon- 
ard West, “Pretty good fellow, that Biddle. 
Means well. Got no common sense. Can’t see 
things clearly.” 

They walked another block in silence. WLeonard 
West was amused at the thought of efforts to up- 
lift the Third Ward, and at the same time uneasy. 
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There would be a fight over this, no doubt, and the 
Reverend Mr. Biddle was powerful. He would 
expect the cooperation of the press. But here was 
Old Hawk Eye taking him out for a walk to make 
a business proposal—Old Hawk Eye, who already 
had a line on practically every industry in the town 
and several of its businesses. 

“My suggestion is simply this,” Leonard West 
heard the queer little man walking beside him say: 
“You get out a booklet telling what your plant 
can do. Let the booklet speak for itself about the 
quality of your work. It’s remarkable work. 
You've already got an agent in the city who looks 
after advertising. Let him become your city rep- 
resentative to receive printing orders also, and thus 
you have a city office. It’s only fifty miles away 
on the main line and telephone calls are cheap. 
Here, in a little town, you can beat the city plants 
on prices. You ought to get lots of business. Now, 
how much money would you need for additional 
equipment?” 

“That,” said West, “would depend on the 
amount of business.” 

“Precisely. As long as that is the basis of loans 
you can have all you need.” 

“On what terms, Mr. Baker?” 

“A straight mortgage, or we share in the busi- 
ness, each according to what he put in. However, 
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you should have the right to buy me out at any 
time in whole or in part, at one-twenty for every 
dollar I put in. Which do you like best?” 

“I’m already mortgaged, so you come in as a 
partner, Mr. Baker.” 

“That suits me. I have unlimited confidence in 
your ability, and I expect to make some money 
out of it. I turn off here. Good day. ’Phone 
when you want the money.” 

He was gone. The editor and job printer smiled 
as he repeated to himself: “‘... unlimited con- 
fidence in your ability, and I expect to make some 
money out of it.’ Queer person, Old Hawk Eye. 
A genius for saying things that would stir people’s 
resentment. And yet, doesn’t every lender of 
money expect to make a profit out of his confidence 
in the borrower? But the sound of it, the sound 
of it, when you say it bluntly.” 


Having arrived at the gate of his estate, Old 
Hawk Kye stopped a moment to look for the head 
gardener. All the way home he had been thinking 
about the Third Ward. Trouble brewing there, 
he meditated. Efforts that would mature slowly 
might not be enough. Better do something imme- 
diately. Too many violations of the law down 
there across the tracks. If public agitation was 
begun there would be a powerful weapon in the 
hands of his critics. Strange that he should be 
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mixed up with the Third Ward; but there it was. 
Better do something immediately, and thus gain 
time. So he entered the big stone gateway, turned 
to admire the curious old iron lanterns that adorned 
its pillars, walked across a broad lawn, and then 
followed a path through the shrubs. 

Hansen, the head gardener, was working in the 
little celery bed. That small patch of ground had 
a history, and Old Hawk Eye smiled his queer, 
faint smile whenever he saw it. Here the first ex- 
periment had been made to determine whether 
celery could be grown in this soil and climate. It 
turned out a complete success, but interested no one 
for miles around except Hansen and his employer. 
Later, however, the news spread to Norway. The 
net result had been a thriving colony of celery- 
growers, about half of whom were named Hansen. 
Most of the others, also, were Hansen’s relatives. 

Old Hawk Eye took his profit from the land 
they first rented, then bought, and turned a jaun- 
diced eye toward the Third Ward. Since celery 
was not the answer, it had occurred to him that 
chloroform might be. 


“Hansen,” he said, “did you ever see a baseball 
game?” 
“Vou bet. “like it.” 
“Could you lay out a baseball diamond and 
smooth it?” 
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“Why not? You give me the measurements?” 

“T’ll look them up to-night in the library. To- 
morrow, Hansen, you get whatever help you need 
and go to that ground where the two big oak trees 
are, the big tract on South Main Street. Make a 
fine baseball diamond there, Hansen.” 

“Viesesir’’ 

Old Hawk Eye slowly retraced his steps through 
the shrubbery, then turned to the right and fol- 
lowed a winding path that traversed a quarter of 
an acre of flowers. Up the long flight of stone 
steps, and he was on the veranda of his mansion, 
for it was no less. From his rocking chair he could 
look down on Riverdale, and clear across the town 
to the new celery fields on the far side. Bohemians, 
over there. 

A man rose as he reached the top step and came 
forward. “I am George Harrison,” he said. 

“Good,” was the response. They looked at each 
other appraisingly, and Mr. Harrison suppressed 
a smile, because now he knew why the children and 
others who had directed him toward this house re- 
ferred to its owner as “Old Hawk Kye.” 

“We will get to business,” said his host: “TI have 
purchased the hotel here. You, of course, have 
seen it. It is a beautiful building, and was once 
quite important, almost famous; this is a very old 
town, Mr. Harrison. Now, with automobiles, and 
a big city near by, a hotel with fifty rooms can’t 
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live. I bought it very cheap, so we can make im- 
provements. I have definite ideas about what I 
want to do with it. If you agree, you manage it; 
otherwise, not. You noticed that a large garden 
has already been planted. Near there is a model 
dairy in which I am a partner, and back of that a 
chicken farm in which I am interested. The hotel 
can be supplied to the king’s taste. I purpose to 
advertise it as a beautiful, sleepy old place in which 
to rest; heavy accent on no music, no golf, prac- 
tically nothing going on in the town, a mossy old 
place on the river bank, where people can doze, 
and get anything in the world they want to eat. 
What do you think of the idea?” 

“It might succeed, Mr. Baker, with a very effi- 
ecient staff. I hope you don’t want to employ a 
lot of local people.” 

“At first none at all except in the most menial 
places; work them in gradually, Harrison, very 
gradually. Make them learn first. I want to 
make money out of this. No foolishness. But 
there is an opportunity, with such a small invest- 
ment, to show a good profit. If the idea succeeds 
we can expand, or you can buy me out and 
expand later. Anyway, go ahead, Harrison. 
That’s all. Good day.” 

And so Harrison went ahead, wondering as he 
expended energy lavishly, if anything would come 
Orme. 
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Two weeks passed. One afternoon Old Hawk 
Eye sat on his wide veranda enjoying the breeze 
that came fitfully through the vines, and looking 
down on Riverdale, where trouble was brewing. 
Presently the tall form of Professor Holman, prin- 
cipal of the local high school, appeared on the steps. 

“See you’re making a baseball diamond,” he an- 
nounced. “Came to get permission for the boys 
to use it.” 

“How much would you pay?” 

“How’s that?” asked the principal. 

““How much would you pay?’ 

“Well, we haven’t any funds, Mr. Baker.” 

“Then I can’t do anything for you.” 

“But I thought you were interested in the 
school.” 

“No. I am not interested.” 

“Why, Mr. Baker, you astonish me! I was told 
that you put up nearly two hundred dollars for the 
printing of our high-school annual.” 

“T did. That was a business matter. I wanted 
to see what West could do. I am not interested 
in the school.” 

“But you ought to be interested. The school 
does great things for our town——” 

“Does it?” 

“Twenty-four boys and girls from our high 
school are now in universities,” Professor Holman 
announced proudly. 
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“About three of them will come back,” was the 
sudden response. 

Then Old Hawk Eye said calmly: “Something 
is the matter. I don’t know what it is. You don’t 
know what it is. We can’t change it. But something 
is the matter. We work to send our best people 
away. We don’t mean to, but we do it. And then 
we ask each other why they go. How can they 
help it? They are forced out. 

“There was my boy, Tom. You were proud of 
him, you said. At the state university it was the 
same. Now he is in New York City. And we need 
him here. Cities are built by such men as Tom. 
But he goes, and the Third Ward stays. If the 
whole Third Ward went it would be no loss. But 
they don’t go anywhere. The school is all right. 
It is a good school. We must have it. I pay my 
taxes. But I am not interested.” 

Professor Holman thought it better to return to 
his original mission. 

“What are you going to do with the baseball 
diamond?” he asked. 

“It is leased to the Third Ward Athletic and 
Literary Society.” 


Fifteen minutes later Professor Holman was 
walking along Main Street, when he met the 
Reverend Mr. Biddle. Half an hour later Old 
Hawk Eye received another caller. 
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“Honestly,” the clergyman said, with a good- 
natured smile, “I don’t know what to make of you, 
Mr. Baker.” Old Hawk Eye turned his head to 
one side and looked at his guest with the expres- 
sionless face of a bird. 

“TI wonder,” he continued, “if you knew that we 
were just about to sue for injunctions against the 
Third Ward Athletic and Literary Society, and 
that other one, four or five blocks away.” 

“On what grounds?” 

“We went to a great deal of trouble,” the clergy- 
man explained, “to get an ordinance passed pro- 
hibiting pool halls, because they are loafing places 
that breed evil. No sooner was it passed than these 
two establishments became clubs to evade the law. 
They are neither literary nor athletic, so we got 
evidence to prove that fact, and now you lease one 
of them a baseball park. Don’t vou see what that 
will do to our case?” 

“They want to play baseball,” Old Hawk Eye 
said. “They must want to. They are paying for 
the privilege.” 

“I venture to say that they will not play, though, 
Mr. Baker.” 

“They’ve got to. It’s in the contract. They’ve 
got to charge admission. Not less than ten cents. 
I get a flat sum and percentage. I expect to make 
money out of this. They’ll play baseball.” 

“Why did you charge them for the use of the 
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grounds? Couldn’t you afford to give it to them?” 

“T never give anybody anything.” 

“Flonestly, I don’t know what to make of you, 
Mr. Baker. Does it really give you pleasure to 
fight our efforts?” 

“I don’t fight you.” 

‘Well, most assuredly you don’t join us. May 
I ask why?” 

“TY don’t like you.” 

“Don’t you think that we accomplish any good?” 

“Some. I think you do some good.” 

“Even if you grant us just that, shouldn’t you 
join us?” 

“No. I don’t like you. I see things differently. 
The way vou do good I don’t like, even when it is 
good.” 

“Just what, in your opinion, is the nature of our 
error, Mr. Baker? I ask you respectfully and sin- 
cerely.” 

“You think too much about helping weak people. 
I don’t like them, and I don’t care what happens 
to them.” 

“But we are commanded to help the weak,” said 
the clergyman. 

“T know it,” Old Hawk Eye agreed. “It’s all 
right. Go ahead. I see things differently. I am 
always afraid a strong one will sink before I can 
get to him.” 

“T think I am becoming better acquainted with 
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you, Mr. Baker. You have opinions on the subject 
of how to do good. Evidently then, you try to 
carry some of them into effect.” 

Old Hawk Eye turned his head a little more to 
one side, and searched the countenance of his guest. 
No one had ever brought the charge against him 
of trying to do good. He was thinking rapidly; 
perhaps on the verge of a confidence. Then he 
reached a conclusion, and snapped out curtly, “No. 
I do not try to do good. I am in business for 
money!” 

“I’m sorry to hear that. It means that we must 
for a time be enemies. I’m going to fight you and 
pray for you. Somehow, I can’t quite rid myself 
of the idea that we ought to be friends. If you 
would only take advice, we might work together.” 

“TI wouldn’t take advice.” 

“Well then, Mr. Baker, assuming that you have 
your own plan in mind with reference to the Third 
Ward, could I help you?” 

“No” 

“Do you want a little time for your plan before 
I begin fighting you?” 

“No. Your fight will not make any difference 
one way or the other.” 

The Reverend Mr. Biddle flushed angrily for a 
second, then recovered his composure and smiled 
confidently. 

“You think not?” he asked. 
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“T’m sure of it,” Old Hawk Eye replied, and the 
interview was at a close. 


The Reverend Mr. Biddle rose slowly and hesi- 
tantly, dissatisfied with himself and the results of 
his visit. His host also rose, and for a moment the 
clergyman thought they were to shake hands, but 
Old Hawk Eye was merely using his hand as a 
sun shade. 

“Your right eye is somewhat inflamed,” the 
minister remarked. 

“Yes. There is a cancer back there. It is get- 
ting worse.” 

“My dear man, you speak of it as though it were 
a mosquito bite!” 

“It is like one; there is nothing I can do about 
it. Good day.” 

All the way down the graveled walks the Rever- 
end Mr. Biddle felt that he wanted to return and 
begin the interview all over again. 

In the library Old Hawk Eye was telephoning 
to his attorney. 

“Don’t fight any ordinances they propose to the 
council,” he said. “Let them go ahead. And then 
get injunctions. We may lose some of the cases 
here; but we can make bond and appeal. Keep 
them busy, Charlie; keep them busy. They’re all 
right. Pretty nice fellow, that Biddle.” At the 
other end of the wire Charlie laughed merrily, and 
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said, “All right. Nothing much will come of it 
except that you'll be more unpopular.” 

“That,” said Old Hawk Eye, ‘would be inter- 
esting.” A few minutes later he was talking to 
Leonard West, also over the telephone. 

“Give them cooperation, West,” he was saying. 
“They’re about the best people in town, and you 
can’t afford not to. We've got money tied up in 
that plant, so act wisely and look out for our inter- 
ests. How’s business?” 

“Fine,” replied West. 

So the fight was launched for the uplift of the 
Third Ward, and right merrily it proceeded, week 
after week, for two months. Then came the ordi- 
nances making numerous requirements of land- 
lords in connection with rented houses; also, pro- 
portions of the cost of public improvements that a 
property owner would have to pay, in the event 
of his owning a certain high percentage of the 
property on the streets in question—a percentage 
that let everyone except William Baker through 
the net. Some of the ordinances failed of adoption, 
and injunctions came close on the heels of the 
others. 


Meanwhile, the Third Ward Athletic and Liter- 
ary Society flourished as never before. Every Sat- 
urday afternoon its baseball nine contested with 
the champions of the Black Cat Literary and 
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Athletic Society for glory and dimes before an 
audience of about three hundred persons. Both 
teams were becoming famous. In his little shop, 
Leonard West was experiencing the thrill of 
triumph, for business was coming to him from the 
tallest office buildings of a city of two hundred 
thousand population. 

Over on the other side of the town, Riverdale 
Manor was slowly but surely being filled with pay- 
ing guests, and George Harrison took counsel with 
himself to the general effect that fifty rooms con- 
stituted a very small hotel. There was plenty of 
space for an addition. 

But probably the happiest of all the men inter- 
ested in Old Hawk Eye’s assortment of ventures 
was Leonard West, for in his own craft he was an 
artist, and now, for the first time in many years, 
he had tools with which to work. It was his privi- 
lege one day to conduct a little round baldheaded 
man up the stone steps leading to the wide veranda 
on which Old Hawk Eye so frequently spent his 
afternoons. 

“Mr. Baker,’ he said proudly, “I want to 
present Mr. Robert Court. He is the biggest 
printer in this state. Now I will leave you two to 
talk business. I’ve got to hurry back.” 

“T’ve been looking at that old factory building,” 
Mr. Court announced. “You were right. It is 
just about what I want. I’m ready now to expand 
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my plant, and I’m going to put one part of it here. 
I’ve kept in touch with West, and you're right on 
those figures. He accomplishes rather remarkable 
economies. I think the idea is sound. He tells 
me that you have quite a number of available houses 
near that factory. Tl bring about seventy men 
here at the start. I don’t like the looks of the 
houses at all; but that can be remedied. However, 
there ought to be ten or twelve really nice ones just 
as soon as they can be built, if you and I can close 
a deal.” 

“We'll close it,” said Old Hawk Eye; and be- 
fore sunset the papers were signed. 

“There are a lot of bright boys living in that neigh- 
borhood,” Old Hawk Eye remarked, as he put up 
his fountain pen. “West informed you correctly 
on that point. And I think those boys would like 
to work for you. They’re old native stock, you 
know; not as adventurous as immigrants.” Old 
Hawk Eye glanced sourly in the direction of the 
celery bed, while Mr. Court smiled. 

“Well, there’s at least something in what you 
say, he commented. “Yes, I'll use quite a num- 
ber of those boys.” 

“It will not be at all difficult,“ Old Hawk Eye 
continued, “to make an entirely different-looking 
neighborhood over there. Bright paint is the thing 
you missed, and there’s plenty of it for sale. Keep 
in touch with me. I want this move of yours to 
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be a big success. I own other land over that way. 
I expect to make money out of it. Good day, sir.” 

“Good day, Mr. Baker.” 

Old Hawk Eye went inside and telephoned to 
Leonard West. 

“You can print the story now,” he said. “We 
signed up.” 

‘“That’s fine,” the editor commented. 

“Hlow’s business?” 

“Blooming. Mr. Court’s plant won’t hurt us. 
In fact, it may help.” 

“That’s what I thought, West. Good night.” 


When the Reverend Mr. Biddle called at the 
mansion on the hillside on the following afternoon 
he carried a copy of the Riverdale “Reporter” con- 
taining Leonard West’s account of the new enter- 
prise. 

“It looks,” he said with a smile, “as though you 
and I had been fighting windmills.” 

“Yes?” queried Old Hawk Eye. 

“A great many problems are settled by the sud- 
den intrusion of new and unforeseen circumstances, 
I suppose,” the clergyman continued. Old Hawk 
Eve stared at him. Finally he asked, “Do you 
think this one is settled?” 

“Don’t you?” Mr. Biddle countered. 

“TI do,” was the prompt reply; “but I didn’t 
think you would.” 
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“Why not, Mr. Baker?” 

“Well, rents will eventually go up, and the new- 
comers will crowd out most of the present tenants. 
They will still be just about the same kind of 
people, and many of them will still be living in 
sorry-looking houses.” 

“That’s true, Mr. Baker. What should we do 
about it?’ 

“T do all I can.” 

“But I thought, Mr. Baker, that it was your 
avowed policy to do nothing.” 

“Tt is!’ Old Hawk Eye snapped, trying to re- 
cover his ground after an admission that now as- 
tounded him. 

“I wish we could be friends,” the clergyman 
mused aloud. “I can’t understand why we are not 
friends.” 

“What you don’t understand,” said Old Hawk 
Eye, “is that we are friends.” 

“Then why don’t we work together?’ 

“Because you do such silly things.” 

The Reverend Mr. Biddle laughed. “And you,” 
he said, ‘do nothing.” 

“IT have a job on which we can cooperate,” Old 
Hawk Eye announced. “Listen to me, because 
this is your kind of job, not mine. I do all my 
work with other people’s ability. I have confidence 
in you for this job; but you must understand it.” 
The clergyman drew his chair nearer. 
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“You have broken through my guard, and you 
know it,’ Old Hawk Eye continued. “I fight you 
off, but you have an understanding heart. I am 
not long for this world, and no great harm will 
come now of speaking frankly. I love this little 
town beyond all words to express it. Here I spent 
my boyhood, courted my sweetheart and was mar- 
ried. Here my boy was born. His mother sleeps 
here. I want this town to be always beautiful and 
prosperous. Some years ago it began to crumble. 
Too many of our best people went away. So I 
began to patch it up. I sat up on this hill like the 
old hawk they say I am, and watched for men worth 
grabbing, and keeping here. 

“That’s how it happens that I own a half-interest 
in everything, from chicken farms to a mattress 
factory. That’s why I buy everything that fails, 
and give it another start. No man can hope to 
succeed in such a task if he doesn’t make money. 
I made every cent I’ve got right here. If I give 
anything away, then I cripple myself for the main 
object in life. I’m not interested in mere popu- 
lation. I’m trying to win back or replace the 
people we lost. Only fine, strong men and women 
make beautiful, happy towns, Mr. Biddle. I have 
come to hate weak people and paupers. It’s wrong. 
I suppose, but I can’t help it. I saw them letting 
my town die. 

“No good will come of begging people not to go 
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to the cities. We must make the towns more de- 
sirable. If we can’t, then we ought to die. Nature 
works that way. My interests are now spread like 
a net, touching almost every enterprise we have. 
I want my son to come back and work with me 
for a while so that he can carry on—later. We 
need him. I wrote him a letter, but I couldn’t mail 
it. You see, I’ve always been ‘Old Hawk Eye,’ 
and it’s hard to drop the pose. Old Hawk Eye 
can’t say things like this, even to his own boy. A 
man like me, Biddle, doesn’t mind being Old Hawk 
Eye; it comes easy. We recognize envy as flattery. 
And we don’t explain. But now I’ve got to ex- 
plain. 

“T never have fought you. I knew those young 
rascals didn’t intend to play baseball; but I made 
them do it and took a chance that they'd like it. 
Boys usually do. Mr. Court isn’t an unforeseen 
circumstance. I’ve been planning that deal for 
a year. Ive got to make this little town beautiful, 
because some day my boy might happen to drop 
in just for a visit, and if he liked it he might stay!” 

The Reverend Mr. Biddle rose, his eyes blinded 
with tears. “Tl bring him,” he said, “if I have to 
kidnap him!” 

Old Hawk Eye stared at the tears as though 
puzzled. Then he said, “Yes, I have confidence in 
you. This is a matter of sentiment, and you under- 
stand such things. I do not.” 
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